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SOME EARLY AMERICAN 
LATIN TEXTBOOKS AND 
TEACHING METHODS 
A Portion of a Paper 

By Joun F. 


The George Washington University 


LATIMER 


EACHING LATIN is the oldest 
W iaeaeed activity in America. 
In one unbroken line, from the days 
of the first settlers until now, it 
forms a continuous link with the past 
and has become a tradition in itself. 
Despite the changing shifts in edu- 
cational emphases, social standards, 
and teaching methods, the study of 
Latin until recently has been the 
strongest cultural tie between succes- 
sive generations of students. An 
examination of the teaching methods 
and the texts used during the period 
of three hundred years will have 
more than antiquarian interest for 
those of us now engaged in carrying 
on our oldest traditional heritage. 
The writer of this paper does not 
pretend to have made an exhaustive 
study of this topic. Even if he had 
done so the results could be men- 
tioned but briefly. Neither can he 
present with conclusiveness the geo- 
graphical extent of the various meth- 
ods, nor define with preciseness the 
times when changes occurred. But 
after examination of many old texts, 
school records, newspaper articles, 
and advertisements, and a diverse as- 
sortment of other source material, 
several things seem clear: changes 
evolved gradually and spread slowly, 
even though the process was going 
on simultaneously at several different 
places. Then as now, much depended 
on the personality and training of 
the teacher; then as now the adoption 
of certain texts did not always mean 
the full use of the methods implicit 
in them. Human traits, then as now, 
remained the constant intangible. 
The changes that have taken place 
in the teaching of Latin have really 
been of two kinds: those that have 
do with the format and arrange- 
ment of texts, and those that pertain 
to teaching methods per se. In the 
development of texts there has been 
a gradual and constant improvement. 
Technological advance has aided the 
development of editorial and peda- 
gogical skills. It has aided also the 
widespread distribution and transmis- 
sion of texts and their availability for 
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WHY NOT JOIN US? 

Many persons w ho have been pres- 
ent at the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League in former 
vears have been heard to remark that 
this annual gathering is the best and 
most enjoy able of all the educational 
meetings which they attend. This 
year the Institute will be held at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
June 19, 20, and 21. Why not join 
us? For the program, see our April 
issue; for information on registration, 
etc., see our March issue. A regis- 
tration blank will be found on page 
88 of this issue. 
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comparative purposes. This last fac- 
tor can conceivably be considered as 
a handicap. It undoubtedly fostered 
the perpetuation of certain methods 
and a corresponding resistance to 
change. Change in teaching methods 
is a much more complicated prob- 
lem. 

In a recent article in THe CLassi- 
caL OvurLtook (XXVIII, May, 1951, 
88-90), W. L. Carr set forth “a sort 
of scale by which to evaluate vari- 
ous general methods and classroom 
procedures which have been pro- 
posed for teaching pupils to ‘read 
and understand Latin’.” The “scale” 
was divided into seven parts, each 
representing a _ different teaching 
method. These seven were: the di- 
rect, the objective, the aural-oral, the 
reading, the translation, the transla- 
tion-grammar, and the  granriar- 
translation methods. This timely 
analysis provides a convenient frame- 
work for the body of this paper. 

Now each of these seven methods, 
with one exception, can be found 
within the period 1635-1840. That 
one may be missing, not because it 
did not occur, but because this in- 
vestigation, which is admittedly in- 
complete, has not yet brought it to 
light. Of the six that were found 
some do not tally exactly with Pro- 
fessor Carr’s description, but they 
are essentially the same. Also, no one 
method was used to the exclusion of 
all others, and one method was 
found, not mentioned by Professor 


Carr, which had a long and rather 


startling development. From its later 
deterioration, for lack of a_ better 
term it might be called the pon) 
method. But more of that presently. 
The one method of unbroken con- 
tinuity from the very beginning un- 
til now is that of gravmar-transla- 
tion. The beginning textbook, usually 
called an accidence, contained para- 
digms and essential rules to be mem- 
orized. Down to 1709 the book com- 
monly used was the English part of 
Lily’s Grammar, or some adaptation 
of it. These were largely replaced 
after 1709 by Cheever’s Accidence, 
the first age textbook written and 
published in America. It also was ul- 
timately Psat from Lily, and was 
the most widely used American- 
written Latin text during the eigh- 
— century. Its primary function 
as to serve as an introduction to the 
pie and larger part of Lily’s 
Grannnar, which was written in 
Latin and which also had to be mem- 
orized. This was a task not usually 
completed until about the end of a 
student’s fourth year of study. To 
make this appalling burden somewhat 
lighter many editions of Lily Con- 
strued had appeared in England, and 
some found their way over here. 
Even with this aid, however, it was 
found that students needed additional 
experience in translating before they 
attempted to construe and under- 
stand Lily’s Grammar. Accordingly 
several other elementary textbooks 
were introduced, some as early as 
1670. 
One of these was a Nomenclatura, 
a little English-Latin dictionary of 
terms used or referred to in every- 
day life, arranged in chapters by 
categories. Several chapter headings 
will illustrate: Of the true God: 
De Deo Vero.” “7. Of Rational 
Creatures: De _ Rationalibus Crea- 
turis.” “16. Of Understanding, Will 
& Affections: De Intellectu, Volun- 
tate @& Affectibus.” “20. Of a School: 
De Schola.” There were other chap- 
ters on birds, shrubs and trees, parts 
of the body, etc.—thirty-three in all. 
The English and Latin were in paral- 
lel columns, the English to the left, 
neither alphabetized. To the left of 
each Latin word a numeral indicated 
its declension; to the right, gender 
was indicated by appropriate letters. 
For ready reference the little volume 
also contained paradigms of all de- 
clensions of nouns and adjectives. 
After each paradigm there was an 
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alphabetical list of Latin nouns or 
adjectives in that declension. Use of 
this book certainly implies Professor 
Carr’s objective method. The student 
was required to memorize the words, 
and in this he would be aided by 
associating the spoken or written 
word with the object it represented. 
For concepts, of which there were 
many, Constant repetition was proba- 
bly necessary. 

The same thing was undoubtedly 
true in learning another elementary 
text: Sententiae Pueriles. This was a 
collection of phrases and sentences 
gradually increasing in length and 
difficulty. It begins with Sententiae 
duarum Dictionum, which increase to 
three, then four, and finally to more 
than four Latin words, ordinarily not 
more than eight or ten. Each group 
of sententiae is arranged in alpha- 
betical order of the first word in the 
Latin sentence. A few examples will 
give the flavor: “Help thy Friends: 
Amicis opitulare.” “Love overcometh 
all things: Amor vincit Omnia.” 
“Other Things become another Age: 
Aliam aetatem alia decent” (the 
<aom bere is rather sadly missed! ) 
“Learn whet thou mayest avoid by 
the » "lof other Men: Abd aliorum 
casu disce quid vites.” 

These examples are taken from a 
translation of the Sententiae by 
Charles Hoole published in Boston in 
723, fifty-six vears after Hoole’s 
death. An earlier edition published 
in Boston in 1702 was the first Latin 
text ever printed in America. The 
original edition was compiled by 
Leonard Culman and published some- 
time before his death in 1562. Copies 
of this or a translation of it by John 
Brinsley in 1612 were probably _ 
in American schools before’ 170 
Hoole’s translation was senaiale 
used for many years after its first 
edition in 1659, and was often re- 
printed here. Either with the plain 
Latin text or with an English trans- 
lation, for well over a hundred years 
this was the book in which most stu- 
dents learned to construe and parse. 
The work at first was done orally, 
and often students would complete 
the whole at the teacher’s dictation, 
day after day repeating the words 
after him: “Ab aliorum casu—From 
other men’s fall, disce—learn, quid 
vites—what thou mayest avoid.” This 
was construing—putting words in 
their proper cases and tenses, in the 
Latin word order. After a sentence 
was construed, then it was parsed 
word by word, each case, tense, per- 
son, etc., identified and accounted 
for, and paradigms of all inflected 
words recited. Then the sentence 
could be put into more normal and 
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grammatical English. This was trans- 
lation. Once it was translated the 
sentence had to be memorized. Cer- 
tainly this exercise had the essential 
characteristics of Professor Carr’s 
aural-oral method. 

But memorizing the Nomenclatura 
or the Nomenclator, as it was often 
called, and the Sententiae served also 
to store up words and sentences for 
conversational use. This suggests Pro- 
fessor Carr’s direct method. While 
there is no direct evidence that Latin 
was actually used in conducting 
classes to the exclusion of English, 
there is reliable evidence that  stu- 
dents had to learn how to speak 
Latin. “When any schollar is able to 
understand Tully, or such like classi- 
call Latine authore ex tempore, and 
make and speake true Latine in verse 
and prose, swo ut aiunt Marte; and 
decline perfectly the paradigms of 
nounes and verbes in the Greek 
tongue: Let him then . . . be capable 
of admission into’ the colledge.” 
These entrance requirements for 
Harvard are taken from New Eng- 
land First Fruits, published in 1643. 
Professor Samuel E. Morison, in his 
Harvard in the Eighteenth Century, 
tells us that the Latin-speaking re- 
quirement was removed from the 
College Laws sometime between 1688 
and 1696. He gives some evidence to 
show that the rule was probably not 
strictly enforced, although two stu- 
dents were admonished as late as 1688 
for using English within the college 
precincts. Yale had a similar regu- 
lation on the books as late as 1726, 
but with similar evidence of non- 
conformity. Nevertheless in those 
early days the only two colleges in 
New England had entrance require- 
ments which students presumably had 
to meet, and it was the job of the 
grammar schools and private tutors 
to prepare them for some sort of 
speaking test, whether perfunctory 
or not. The prevalence of funeral 
sermons in Latin throughout the 
eighteenth century indicated some 
extant ability to understand oral La- 
tin; and Ezra Stiles presumed upon 
traces of that ability when he deliv- 
ered a long Latin Inaugural at Yale 
on assuming the presidency in 1778. 

If the Latin spoken, however re- 
luctantly or seldom, in campus con- 
versation or on more formal occa- 
sions was not of the pure classical 
idiom and style, it is no wonder. Al- 
though Cicero was used as a model 
by the fourth year of study, the first 
three years had been spent on texts 
containing Latin sentences of any- 
thing but classical purity. Two of 
these textbooks have been discussed: 
the Nomenclator and Sententiae. The 


third was almost equally as bad: Col- 
loquiorum scholasticorum libri qua- 
tuor ad pueros in sermone Latino 
paulatim exercendos. First published 
in Geneva in 1563 by Maturinus 
Corderius, the famous French school- 
master, next to Lily’s Grammar it 
probably became the most widely 
used textbook in England and Ameri- 
ca. In this country, editions with 
English translation were introduced 
in the early 1670's. Chief of these 
was one by Charles Hoole written 
about 1658 w ith the avowed purpose 
“that Children . . . may the better 
learn to speak Latin in ordinary Dis- 
course.” This became the most popu- 
lar guide and aid to conversation, 
and its opening sentence, “Quid 
agis?”, became a household word. 

The text was construed under the 
guidance of the teacher, parsed, 
translated, and then memorized. To 
relieve the teacher of such a time- 
consuming burden an English school- 
master named John Clarke published 
more literal translations with a sim- 
plified Latin word order. An edition 
of his Selections from Corderius was 
printed Boston in 1724 and many 
times thereafter. 

As a companion to this text, al- 
though it was actually written to sup- 
plement Ward's edition of Lily 
(17327), Clarke wrote An Introduc- 
tion to the Making of Latin. It con- 
tained English sentences translated 
into “false” Latin arranged in “na- 
tural,” that is, Enghsh, word order. 
Each Latin verb was in the first per- 
son singular, present indicative active; 
each noun, pronoun, and adjective 
in the masculine singular, nominative 
case. The student’s task was to 
change the Latin words into their 
proper grammatical forms. After he 
had made some progress in this exer- 
cise he could begin changing his 
translations into more normal Latin 
order. Obviously all this required 
some knowledge of paradigms and 
grammar. Since Clarke abominated 
Sententiae Pueriles—he called it Sen- 
tentiae Seniles—his method required 
students to memorize only the basic 
paradigms and such rules as could 
be printed on two sheets. They were 

learn some of the fine points by 
translating his Corderius and Intro- 
duction. When the students’ knowl- 
edge permitted, the tense and voice 
and mood of verbs in the English 
sentences of the /vtroduction would 
be varied, and this would require 
corresponding changes in syntax. On 
the next level, which students under 
the Clarke method would probably 
reach during their third year, Caesar 
was introduced—the text with literal 
translation by Clarke. Caesar’s “puri- 
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ty of diction” endeared him to Clarke 
above all Latin authors, and that par- 
tiality responsible for 
Caesar’s major role high- 
school curriculum. 


is primarily 
in our 


The texts and methods just de- 
scribed were widely used in America 
in the eighteenth century after 1730. 
Most likely they represent ideas de- 
rived from three sources: the use of 
English translations in learning L atin, 
from Charles Hoole; the re-arrange- 
ment of the Latin word order, from 
the Ordo Verborum of the Delphin 
Classics. and the notion of learning 
grammar by translating, from John 
Locke (1632-1704), Whose famous 
Thoughts On Education was first 
published about 1693. But the real 
promoter of the last concept was 
James Hamilton (1769-1829), over 
a hundred years later. 
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The American Academy in Rome 
announces that fellowships in classi- 
cal studies for the year 1952-53 have 
been awarded to Professor Robert F. 
Goheen, of Princeton University; 
Professor Wendell V. Clausen, of 
Amherst College; Kenneth 5. Falk, 
graduate student of Harvard Univer- 
sity ; and William G. Sinnigen, grad- 
uate student of the University of 
Michigan. 

Officers of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast are: Pres- 
ident, Arthur E. Gordon, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; 
Vice-Presidents, P. W. Souers of the 
University of Oregon, and Eli Sobel 
of the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Secret ary-Treasurer, D. 


B. Pallette, of the 
Southern California. 


University of 


An amusing article on the calendar, 
‘Thirty Days Hath Tacitus,” which 
appeared in This Week magazine in 
January, was by Professor Edward 
C. Echols, of the Department of 
Classics of the University of Ala- 
bama. 


The Latin Department of the Hen- 
derson, Texas, High School, and its 
instructor, Miss Belle Gould, were 
featured in “All Togged Out in 
Pogas,” in Texas Preview for March, 
IQs 

The Carnegie Corporation has re- 
cently announced a grant of approxt- 
mately $25,000 to provide special op- 
portunity for the study of the lin- 
guistic approach to Latin in the next 
two summers under Dr. Waldo FE. 
Sweet, at the University of Michigan. 
Ten teachers of Latin will be sub- 
sidized each summer for this impor- 
tant work. 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classics fraternity, held its twenty- 
fourth annual convention at Indiana 
University on April 4 and 5, 1952. 
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A limited number of reprints of an 
article by Professor A. M. Withers, 
“Latin, Romance, and Germanics,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Journal of Higher Education, 
may be obtained at 10¢ each from 
the author at Concord College, Ath- 
ens, West Va. The article “concerns 
the fortunes of Latin in the graduate 
Romance and Germanics departments 
of some fourteen universities.” 
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OUR READERS 
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SPRING ACTIVITIES 


Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock. 
Ark., national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Latin Clubs, writes: 

“Last year the Latin students of 
the Ben Davis High School, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., celebrated the Floralia 
of the Romans by distributing 
flowers, arranged in vases, to every 
room in the school. Also, at Roll 
Room period, a Latin student went 
to each room with a tray of mints 
in flower shapes. , 

“The Latin club of the Austin 

( Texas) High School won a silver 
aa during the school May Festival 
for having the best educational ex- 
hibit—a scene on Mt. Olympus with 
Jupiter, Juno, and other deities. 

‘The Latin club of the Philippi 
(West Va.) High School eo a pic- 
nic at the close of school, 
time the 


which 
seventeen seniors _ the 
club were presented miniature shields 
as their farewell favors.” 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, 
Hockaday School, Dallas. 
writes: — 

‘This year our Vergil class calls 
itself ‘Olympus Annex. 


of the 
Texas, 


Each spring 
our club, Dux Femina Facti. stages 

1 Roman banquet. Last year the ban- 
quet was in honor of Dido. This vear 
our main theme will be ‘Rome.’ and 
our seniors will dress as Vestal Vir- 
gins. In preparation for the banquet, 
the girls met with me for a party 
the theme of w hich was ‘Know your 
Rome. One of the girls had spent a 
week in Rome last summer: she gave 
us an interesting talk. My colleague, 
Miss Smith, and I had prepared two 
card games as a contest, and gave a 
little bronze lamp to the girl who 
could identify the most pictures of 
ancient Rome, and a coin of V espa- 
sian to the girl w could give the 
greatest number of Latin names of 
objects seen on a table.” 


RECRUITING 


Miss Hill also writes: 

“Members of the Latin club of 
Lincoln Junior High School, Hunt- 
ington, West Va., distribute each 
spring about 175 personal invitations 
to eighth-grade students to join the 
club the following vear, when they 
will be in high school classes. The 
invitations are printed by hand in 
Latin on paper that is then burned, 
smoked, and scorched to make it look 
like old papyrus, they are then rolled 
on sticks in the form of scrolls. It 
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takes weeks to make them, but it 


brings in members.” 


TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 
Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, of the 
University of Texas, writes: 
“Here is something wonderful that 
1 am sure will interest your readers. 
Present and past students of Miss 
Helen Hill, teacher of Latin at the 
Austin High School, are giving her a 
trip to Rome, in recognition of her 
scholarship, enthusiasm, and warm 
personality. A committee of parents 
and alumni raised a fund of $1200, 
and presented the ‘trip to Rome’ at 
a community party. May the idea 
spread!” 
AESCHYLUS RECORDED 
Professor Dorrance S. White, of 
the University of lowa, writes: 
“Two recordings of my classroom 
radio broadcast, in which we read 
Aeschylus’ Agamenmon, were made 
recently. I have heard them and they 
sound good.” 


MARSHALL PLAN FOR CLASSICS 


Professor Arthur M. Young, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, writes: 

“As your readers probably know, 
the very generous Robert S. Mar- 
shall Memorial Fund for Classics was 
established at our University by a 
bequest of a Pittsburgh physician. 
Our ‘Marshall Plan’ is now in opera- 
tion. Scholarships of $200 and $250 
each have been set up for students 
of the classics, from freshmen up to 
and including graduate students. Our 
first Marshall Memorial Lecture was 
given in March. In April we gave a 
free program of motion pictures of 
interest to the ‘classical family’ in our 
area. In time we hope to make it 
possible for some teacher or teachers 
to study in Rome and Athens, under 
our ‘Plan’.” 


CLASSICS IN THE GRADES 

Mrs. J. Kirk Graves, a teacher in 
the elementary schools of Memphis, 
Tennessee, writes: 

“All of our sixth-grade classes have 
had fun with Greek friezes around 
their classrooms this year. We or- 
ganize each class into groups of six 
or seven, with a chairman over each, 
who plans and directs the work. 
Everybody in the class has a part in 
the work, even if only a small one. 
My pupils drew ‘The Battle of Sala- 
mis,’ ‘An Athenian School,’ ‘Proces- 
~~ in Honor of Athena,’ ‘Scene in 

a Temple of Artemis,’ and ‘Olympic 
p Aral It was pretty hectic while in 
full swing; but when I saw the fin- 
ished work I decided it was well 
worth the trouble. I am planning a 
similar project on Rome.” 
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LATIN PREPOSITIONS 
GOVERN A CASE 
By E. ApeLaie Haun 


DO 


Hunter College 


AM of course in complete agree- 

ment with Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere’s statement in THe CLASSICAL 
OvutLook for February, 1952 (XXIX, 
48) that the words which in Latin 
we call prepositions were originally 
adverbs. If further proof were need- 
ed for this, it would be furnished by 
Hittite, in which the corresponding 
words were clearly independent par- 
ticles, though their tendency to fol- 
low nouns, whose construction they 
reinforce, or to precede verbs, w hose 
meaning they modify, shows that 
they were alre: ady in process of de- 
veloping into postpositions (later in 
many languages to be replaced by 
prepositions) or preverbs. But in 
classical Latin prose this develop- 
ment seems to be practically com- 
plete. 

Surely Dr. Gummere would agree 
with me that the analysis of any 
language should be based on purely 
descriptive, not historical, considera- 
tions. It is a lack of appreciation of 
this fact that leads some misguided 
English grammarians into such ab- 
surdities as seeing nominative and ac- 
cusative cases in English nouns, da- 
tive cases in English pronouns, and 
so on. 

I do not admit that in “signalling 
meaning” we have only two alter- 
natives: a noun which does the job 
through its termination, plus an ad- 
verb; or a preposition which does the 
job through its meaning, plus an in- 
variable noun. Language is sometimes 
redundant in accomplishing its effects 
—e.g., when we say “six children” 
(since six already indicates plurality, 
there is no need for the plural form 
in children; and indeed in such an 
instance Hittite could use a singular 
noun). So far as the subject discussed 
by Dr. Gummere goes, English uses 
case when it says “Give me_ the 
book,” a preposition when it says 

zive the book to John,’ and a com- 
bination of both when it says “Give 
the book to me” (that it can use still 
a fourth variety, “Give John the 
book,” is due to the fact that Eng- 
lish has an additional meaningful 
factor, word order) 


Now I think the same tautological 
—and in this case transitional—stage 
that is displayed by English “Give 
the book to me” is also displayed by 
the Latin use of a preposition and a 
substantive in a given case. I do not 
agree that we can apply to classical 
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Latin Dr. Gummere’s _ statement: 
“The appropriate case would be used 
in any event; the ‘prepositions’ are 
simply adverbial modifiers.” The 
particle once was merely an indepen- 
dent adverb; but now I maintain it 


really has become a preposition “gov- 
erning” the noun. 
In search of examples, | opened a 


copy of Caesar’s De Bell. Gall. quite 
at random, and lighted on i, 14, 
which begins as follows: “Pro bis 
Diviciacus (nam post discessum Bel- 
garum, dimissis Aeduorum copis, ad 
eum reverterat) facit verba.”’ Here 
we have three prepositional phrases, 
as I in my recalcitrance would call 
them. Perhaps Dr. Gummere will 
say that is is an ablative of specifi- 
cation, made more definite by pro; 
this may be conceded. Perhaps he 
will say that ew is an accusative of 
place to which, made more definite 
by ad; he might cite domum, Ro- 
mam, and the more extended uses in 
poetry Aeneid 1, 2-3, “La- 
vinaque venit litora,”’ though here | 
might answer that words referring to 
persons are not so used, and might 
further query why we never find ad 
ei, since the case originally employed 
to denote limit of motion was un- 
questionably not the accusative but 
the dative, a use which likewise sur- 
vives in poetry! But finally what can 
he say of discessum? Surely the only 
category into which this accusative 
falls is “an accusative depending on 
the preposition post”! 

Then here is another example from 
Caesar: De Bell. Gall. 1, 52, 7—‘“Id 
cum animadvertisset P. Crassus adu- 
lescens, qui equitatul pracerat, quod 
expeditior erat quam ei qui inter 
aciem versabantur, tertiam aciem la- 
borantibus nostris subsidio  misit.” 
Take the phrase inter aciem. With- 
out iter, we would certainly not 
have the accusative aciev7; we would 
have the ablative acie. 

The same sentence makes clear 
that a preverb too has become some- 
thing more than an adverb. There is 
no adverb prae; the word simply 
does not exist in isolation, but must 
be either a preposition or a preverb. 
And that it does, as preposition or as 
preverb, influence the case is made 
evident by the fact that the case dif- 
fers according to whether it is a 
preposition or a preverb. If it were a 
preposition, we would have prae 
equitatu. erat, which would make 
sense, but not quite the same sense. 
Since in this passage it is a preverb, 
we have equitatui praeerat. Of course 
Dr. Gummere may prefer to tell his 
students, in defiance of Latin idiom, 
that we can say simply equitatu erat, 
with equitatu an ablative of place, or 


such as 

















simply equitatui erat, with equitatui 
a dative of reference; and that in 
each instance the prae has absolutely 
nothing to do with the case used 
but merely makes the meaning more 
precise. However, it seems to me 
that to explain the case of equitatu 
as due to its dependence on_ the 
preposition prae, and the case of 
equitatui as due to its dependence on 
a verb compounded with the pre- 
verb or prefix prae, is preferable 
from the standpoint both ‘of linguis- 
tics and of pedagogy. 
She ness 


VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
Co.Liece DivistoN—GREEK 


In our 1952 Verse Writing Contest 
for college aa high-school students, 
first place in Greek verse in the Col- 
lege Division has been awarded to 
“Bios,” by Thomas B. Heaney, S. J., 
of St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada (Rev. L. Braceland, 
S. J., Professor of Greek). We regret 
that technical difficulties prevent the 
printing of the poem. 


Co.Lece Diviston—LaATIN 
First PLact 


FUGITIVUS 
By Tuomas B. Heaney, S. J. 


St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada 
(Rev. L. Braceland, S. J., Professor of Latin) 


Diverberavit limina pectoris 
Mei latentis vox penetrabilis 
Dei penetravitque cordis 
Intima condita clave clausa 
Mei timoris. Carcere candidus 
Affulsit ille lumine gratiae; 

En! poste cancellisque fractis 
Arcta repagula dissipavit. 
Formidolosus, quod fugitaveram, 
Non mente fictum me neque pris- 

tinum 
Realiter sed qualis essem 
Intuitus stupui, cucurri 
Furens dolore, pectore desperans. 
“Quo vadis infans tam celer et 
vagus?” 
Remurmurabant hae loquelae 
Auribus cum fugerem benigno 
Ab innocenti sic reus et nocens, 
Cur quorsus unde quomodo nesciens. 
Vires diu fidas terebar 
Nec procul abfuit inde finis. 
Deus, vocasti me prope millies 
Et millies Te praeterii cito. 
Spe lictus autem, sum coactus 
Obvius ire Tibi, flagellum 
Timens creatum pectoris impii. 
En! nulla poena! laetitiae! Deus! 
Eamus ad domum, Redemptor, 
lunge manus; satis est timoris. 
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CoLLece DivistoN—ENGLISH 
First PLAcE 


REQUIEM 
By Joan Siver 


College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 
(Sister Emily Joseph, C. S. J., 
Latin Instructor) 


The streets are still... 

Women of Corinth have threaded 
their way, 

Through tumult, homeward 

To dream troubled dreams. 

Che palace is silent .. . 

Little w Isps of smoke 

Sull curl 

Into the courtyard, 

Over trampled bodies and into the 
night, 

Trailing, perhaps, 

Medea, 

In her flight to Athens. 

Even the sky is quiet... 

Clouds that darkened day 

Have fled, 

Perhaps to Athens, 

Leaving the moon to gild 

Destruction, 

And to gleam upon the solitary 

Jason, 

Who, alone, holds vigil 

For the dead. 


Co.LLece DivistoN—ENGLIsH 
HonoraB_LeE MENTION 


CLY TIE 
Jane Heary 


College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 
(Sister M. Bede, Greek Instructor) 


Laurel-leafed Daphne, 
Idas-loved Marpessa 

Apollo’s love declined; 

But one there was 

Who day and night 

For him alone repined. 

Clytie, water-nymph, 

Yearned for him and courted— 
Her yearning all in vain, 

For he of her 

Seemed unaware 

And caused her grievous pain. 


Patient and waiting, 
Persevering ever, 

Sustained by rain and dew; 
With gaze upturned 

To his bright face, 

Into a flower she grew. 


A SEEDLING 
By Gtoria JENKINS 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 
(Sister Emily Joseph, C. S. J., 


Latin Instructor) 


Just as the fair Proserpina 
Is locked in Pluto’s hell; 
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So I, a tiny seedling, 
Am locked in winter shell. 


When Pluto frees Proserpina, 
How Ceres’ heart will sing! 
She'll start me then a-growing— 
ll be a part of Spring! 

HicuH Scuoo.t DivistoN—ENGLISH 
First PLact 


THE SIGN 
By BenJAMIN G. M. Priest 


Classical High School, Providence 
Rhode Island 
(Miss Bernice E. Sears, Latin Teacher) 


“() son of Kronos, hear our cry, 

The prayer we raise to thee, 

Olympus-borne on fragrant smoke 

From thighs of bullocks three. 

Each season now has turned ten 
times, 

And vet within these walls 

No Greek save Argive Helen fair 

Has stood in Priam’s halls, 

And they who dwell in well-walled 
Troy 

In base defiance sneer 

And taunt our host beneath these 
walls 

That rise above us here. 

A sign we ask, O mighty Zeus, 

That we strive not in vain 

Nor must like mangy, beaten curs 

Slink back to Greece again, 

To leave the beauteous Helen here, 

Still held by captive hands, 

And of our host and ships, no trace 

Save keel-marks on the sands.” 


Then Zeus the Savior heard their 
prayer 

And sent to them a sign. 

Upon their right his lightning flashed 

And hung in fiery line 

Against the darkened wall of clouds 

And then his thunder came. 

This was the sign that sealed Troy’s 
doom... 

But ever saved her name. 


HicH Scuoo.t DivistoNnN—ENGLISH 
HonoraB_eE MENTION 


ULYSSES IN| RETROSPECT 
By SytviA FRANCIS 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., Latin Teacher) 


In life there is no time for rest. 

Men dull the spirit voice that 
whispers 

“Onward!” very faintly in their 
hearts. 

But even when the furious tempest 
roared 

And the ocean beat against the 
leaden skies, 

Or when I walked beside the quiet 
streams 
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On Circe’s flowering isle, or when 
they said, 

“Come, stay forever in this drow s\ 
Lotus land,” 

The voice within me rang with stern 
command, 

“This is no goal for thee. Go on!” 


THE RIVER STYX 
By ArDELLE ANDERSON 


Topeka (Kansas) High School 
(Mrs. Graydon H. Sutherin, Latin Teacher) 


Onward flows the river Styx, 
Silently, 

Patiently w aiting. 

All souls must pass 

Its dreaded waters. 


Onward flows the river Styx; 
Seven times around 

It flows. 

Its murky depths vield up 
No secrets. 


Onward flows the river Styx, 
While its solitary keeper, Charon, 
Waits. 

Then, his cargo filled, he leaves 
The shore, and the river flows 
On to eternity. 


ICARUS 


By JupirH Henry 


The Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
(Dr. Evelyn Spring, Latin Teacher) 


The dawn woke bright, fresh bathed 
in dew, 

With sky soft-gowned in palest rose. 

Then golden shafts pierced tinted 
clouds, 

And heav’n was robed in radiant 
blue. 


From out a tower’s dimmest cell 

Into the silent sparkling morn, 

There softly glided twin white gulls, 

In joyous flight from night’s dark 
hell. 


With wings wide spread in gentle 
grace, 

Two smoothly flowing arcs of white, 

Young Icarus and father bold 

Sought refuge high in azure space. 


The youth enslaved by power’s thrill, 

All prudence lost to fierce desire; 

Sun’s fiery disc became his goal, 

As wings lent strength to reckless 
will. 


He soared aloft with sweeping wing, 

Swift rising toward the glowing 
sphere, 

Whose golden light each plume 
caressed, 

While blazing heat loosed wax and 
string. 
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The gilded feathers drifted free 
As softened wax released its hold; 
The crippled bird a moment flew, 
Then plummeted to raging sea. 


The whirling waters ceased their 
dance; 

The surface mirrored cloudless skies. 

The sea held close against her breast 

The hapless youth struck down by 
chance. 


TO A NARCISSUS 
By Puyiuts J. Weis 


Logan (Ohio) High School 
(Miss Ruth Krinn, Latin Teacher) 


Softly as an unsung song, 
The breeze sighs o’er the brook 
And nods the head of him who sleeps 
Within that moss-cool nook. 


As if in hiding from the world, 
The echo steals along, 

And sings the sweet, caressing words 
Of a lonely echo’s song. 


Words so tender, words of love, 
Await him there today. 

He spurns them now, as he did then, 
And turns her love away. 


Softly as the dews of dusk, 
The echo from the hill 

Casts down her ageless, muted song 
To join the ceaseless rill. 


NEPTUNE 
By Diana WILKINSON 


Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 
(Sister Engratia, Latin Teacher) 


The raging water slaps the shore, 

The snarling surf rolls high, 

The heaving billows crash and roar 

And echo through the sky. 

Then from his wat’ry realms below 

Comes Neptune with his trident 
raised; 

Now through the frothy foam he 
rides 

Upon the vicious waves. 

All day he fights the lashing tides, 

His figure bold and brave. 

He looks up to the cloudy skies, 

Then sees a purplish light. 

“Apollo, sun god, hail!” he cries. 

The clouds now fade from sight. 

Under the waves Apollo flies, 

Proud Neptune’s guest to be 

Until the morn, when he will rise 

To light the land and sea. 


eS be tees 
ANY QUESTIONS; 


One session of the Fifth Latin In- 
stitute, to be held June 19-21, will 
be devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions previously submitted by read- 
ers of Tue CrassicaL Outiookx. The 
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answers will be given by members 
of a panel who have been selected 
because of their special interest in 
the various problems involved in the 
teaching of secondary-school Latin. 
Please send your questions, not later 
than June 1, to Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, 321 Roosevelt High 
School, Thirteenth and Upshur 
Streets, N. W., Washington 11, D.C. 


25fe lees 


SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 
The following lists of summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 

directed to those institutions. 
American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 19-21, Miami Univer- 
sitv, Oxford, Ohio. For preliminary 
programs, see our April issue. Regis- 
tration blank on page 88 of this issue. 
American Academy in 
July 1-August 12: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in Ro- 
man civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the study at first hand of 
existing monuments in and about 
Rome (Duckworth). For details ad- 
dress American Academy in Rome, 
tor Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
California, University of (Berke- 
ley).—Latin for Beginners, Double 
Course (Goetzl); Greek for Begin- 
ners, Double (Charney ); 
Greek Tragedy in English (Peachy ). 
Colorado, University _ of. - First 
term: Greek Art and Archaeology; 
Juvenal; Seminar in Seneca; second 
term: Roman Art and Archaeology; 


rv 
mys 


Rome.— 


Course 


Tacitus; both terms: Greek Litera- 
ture in Translation; Intermediate 
Latin. 

De Paul University (Chicago, Ill.). 
—Ancient History: Rome (Hughes); 
Roman Satire (Ring); Historical La- 
tin Syntax (Sherlock); Plautus and 
Terence (Ring); Tacitus, Azmnals 
(Sherlock); Latin Workshop, August 
4-16 (Sherlock). 

Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.).—Undergraduate Courses: Fle- 
mentary Latin; Survey of Classical 
Roman Literature II; Graduate 
Courses: Latin Composition Il; 
Teaching of Latin; Classical Antiqui- 
ties (Seminar). 

Fordham University (New York 
58, N. Y.).—July 7-August 14: Livy 


and Sallust (Arbesmann); Roman 
Elegiac Poets (Musurillo); Ovid, 


Metamorphoses (Savage); History of 
Greece (Creaghan). 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.)—Roman Law (Glenn); Word- 
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Building (Glenn); Latin Literature 
in Translation (Glenn); Beginning or 
Intermediate Greek (Shaffer); Ad- 
vanced Greek, as needed (Shaffer); 
Greek History or Greek Literature 
in English, according to demand 
(Shaffer). 

Harvard University.—July 1-Aug- 


ust 23: Ancient Art (Hanfman); 
Greek for Beginners (Whitman), 
Selected Greek Prose Authors 


(Whitman); New Aspects of the 
Minoan, Greek, and Roman Civiliza- 
tions (Dow); Sources and Growth 
of Western Humanism (Havelock); 
Cicero and Ovid (Parry); Vergil: 
Selected Reading (Havelock); His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy (Wild 
and Aiken). 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York.—Intensive Course in Begin- 
ning Latin (Levy); Intensive Course 
in Beginning Greek (DeGraff ). 

Indiana University and Linguistic 
Society of America—June 18-Aug 
ust 15: Linguistic Institute. 

lowa, University of.—The \ge ot 
Caesar and Cicero (Else); Roman 
Poets (Rosenmeyer ); Greek Prose 
(Rosenmeyer); Seminar in Greek 
Religion; Special Assignments, Ad- 
vanced Reading. Courses in English 
Plato (Else); Classical Backgrounds 
(Else, Rosenmever). Classical Back- 
grounds Tour of Europe (Nybak- 
ken); students may earn up to SIX 
hours’ undergraduate or graduate 
credit: for details address Professor 
O. E. Nybakken, 124 Schaeffer Hall, 
lowa Citv, lowa. There will be no 
Latin Workshop this summer, but 
one is planned for the summer of 
1953. 

Kentucky, University  of.— Full 
Session, June 17-August 9: Begin- 
ning Latin; Elementary Latin Read- 
ing: Refresher Course in Latin for 
Teachers; Greek My thology or 
Greek Civilization, The Teaching of 
Latin; Research in the Teaching of 
Classical Languages; Demonstration 
Class in Beginning High-School La- 
tin, Advanced Reading in Latin; In- 
dependent Work. Short Session, June 
18-July 12: Demonstration Class in 
Beginning High-School Latin; The 
Teaching of Latin. 

Marquette University (Milwaukee, 
Wis.).—June 23-August 1: Junior 
College Level: Cicero, Orations 
against Catiline; Vergil, Aeneid i-vi. 
Upper Division College Course: St. 
Augustine, Confessions. ( ;raduate 
Level: Vergil, Aeneid; Cicero’s Phil- 
osophy II: Ethics. 

Michigan, University of—Arch- 
aeology of Italy and Sicily before 
the Roman Conquest; History of the 
Latin Language; Introduction to New 
Testament Greek; The Gospels of 
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Mark and Matthew; Greek Literature 
in English, Greek Mythology; Livy, 
Republican History; Ovid, Selections; 
Teachers’ Course in Cicero; Greek 
and Roman Historians in Translation; 
Latin Writing, Advanced Course; 
Juvenal; Roman Comedy, Workshop 
for Problems in the Teaching of 
Latin. 

Missouri, University of —Readings 
in Latin; Readings in Greek; World 
Literature 1; Classical Mythology 
(Jameson). 

New York University.—W ashing- 
ton Square College (undergraduate ): 
Latin and Greek in Current Use 
(Staff), June 23-September 12; Mas- 
terpieces of Greek and Roman Lit- 
erature: The Historians (in transla- 
tion) ( Hay wood), June 2 3-August 1. 
Graduate School of Arts and Science: 
June 23-August 1: Ancient History— 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Greece 
(reading knowledge of Greek and 
Latin not required) (Haywood); 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 
(Kerns). August 4-September 12: 
Ancient I listory — Rome ( I lay wood 
Petronius, Satyricon (Stahl). 

North Carolina, University of.— 
First term, June 12-July 16: Cicero, 
Political Career (Allen); Horace, 
Epistles (Allen); Greek Epic in Eng- 
lish (Allen); Greek Drama in Eng- 
lish ( Epps ); Greek Art (Harland); 
Archaeology and the Bible ( Har- 
land); Classic Greece (Caldwell): 
Early Rome (Caldwell). Second 
term, July 17-August 20; Livy (Sus- 
kin); Vergil, Eclogues and Georgics 
(Suskin); Roman Epic in’ English 
(Suskin); Greek Drama in English 
(Epps). Also, elementary 
through Vergil, both terms. 

Ohio University (Athens, Ohio ).— 
June 16-August 9: Refresher: Classi- 
cal Latin Prose; Readings in Latin 
Literature (Graduate and Under- 
graduate); Special Work (Graduate 
and Undergraduate F History of 
Language (Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate); Teaching of Language. (Mur- 
phy and Staff ) 

Pacific, College of the (Stockton, 
California) —June 17-July 18: The 
Art of Language; Greek and Latin 
Literature in Translation (Farley). 

Pittsburgh, University of.—June 
30-August 8: Legacy of Rome (Pan- 
etta); Caesar, Gallic Wars (Panetta); 
Horace, Odes (Panetta); Roman Pri- 
vate Life (Young); Plautus, Mostel- 
laria (Young); History of Greek 
Civilization (Young); Individual 
Work (Staff) 

Saint Louis University.—June 16- 
July 25: Latin Epigraphy (Korf- 
macher); Undergraduate and Gradu- 
ate Reading Courses in Greek, under 
direction (Staff); Intermediate Latin 


courses, 
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(Staff); Early Christian Latin Poetry 
(Kaiser); Latin Literature Il, Silver 
Age (Korfmacher); Tacitus, Annals 
(Finch); Studies in Mediaeval Poetry 
—The Lyric (Kaiser); Greek for La- 
tin Majors (Finch); Graduate 
Course in Linguistics, under direc- 
tion (Staff). Thirteenth Latin Teach- 
ers’ Institute, June 18 and 19; general 
theme, “Latin in the Revival of Li- 
beral Studies” (Ullman and others). 

Texas, University of—First term, 
June 3-July 16; second term, July 
17-August 27. In each term: First- 
Year Latin; Second-Year Latin; 
Graduate Conference Course in La- 
tin; Thesis Direction for the A.M. 
and Ph.D. Degrees, in both Latin and 
Greek (Staff 

William and Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.).—June 23-July 
12: Fourteenth Institute on the 
Teaching of Latin. Special bulletin 
on request. Lectures and discussions 
on problems of curriculum construc- 
tion, teaching materials and their use, 
classroom courses of 
study; oral Latin; workshop; dem- 
onstration class: public — lectures. 
(Wagener, Ryan, Oppelt). Also, 
courses: Elementary Greek; Greek 
Civilization and Its Legacy; Selected 
Readings in Latin. a 

Wisconsin, Univ ersity of. June 
27-August 22. Roman Life and Lit- 
erature (Mackendrick); 
Gaul, 


procedures, 


Caesar in 
\dvanced Course ( MackKen- 
drick); Directed Reading in Latin 
(Carr); Elementary Greek (Carr); 
Directed Reading in Greek (Mac- 
Kendrick); Latin Workshop, June 
30-July 18 (Weightman and Staff). 
eS 0h es hm 


KNOW ABOUT AN 
OPENING; 


The success of the League Place- 
ment Service depends upon the ex- 
tent to which prospectin e employers 
are informed about the = service. 
Heads of classics departments and 
directors of placement bureaus are 
earnestly requested to refer to the 
Director of the League Service Bu- 
reau. any prospective employers 
whose requests for teachers of Latin 
or Greek they themselves are not 
able to fill. 

eS bees ie 


Winners of regional scholarships 
to the 1952 summer session of the 
American Academy in Rome include: 
From the Classical Association of 
New England, Rebecca F. Satterlee, 
of the North Haven (Conn.) Junior 
High School; and from the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, 
Hazel Beall, of the Alice Deal Jun- 
ior High School, Washington, D. C. 
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PARALLEL USES OF 
“VIS” AND “POWER” 


By EuGcene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Perhaps many students of Latin are 
somewhat surprised when they first 
see vis, “strength” or “power, used 
to indicate number or quantity. Two 
examples from high-school L atin may 
be quoted: “Sic Mithridates fugiens 
maximam vim auri atque = argenti 
pulcherrimarumque rerum omnium 

in Ponto omnem reliquit” (Cic- 
ero, De Imperio Cn. Pompei, ix, 22) 
and “odora canum vis” (Vergil, 
Aeneid iv, 132). Interesting examples 
of this usage are found in Lucilius, 
“Pisclum magnam atque altilium vim 
interfecisti,” and in the oracle re- 
corded by Cicero (De Divinatione 
mm: 085), “Croesus Halyn_ penetrans 
magnam pervertet opum vim.” 

As a boy I occasionally heard “a 
power of fruit” and similar expres- 
sions, but a far more striking exam- 
ple of this word to signify abundance 
occurs in Thackeray (Pendennis, 
Chap. XXII): dressed 
with . . . a power of rings, cameos, 
chains, bangles, and other 
nameless gimcracks.” 


brooches, 


IMPERIAL HORSES 


Imperial press-agents of today in- 
form us that the new Queen Fliza- 
beth is very fond of horses, and of 
one in particular, which she has 
named Winston. An earlier purveyor 
of personal items concerning rulers, 
the Roman writer Suetonius, records 
an Oddly similar case (Caligula 55). 
The emperor Caligula, he tells us, 
was so fond of his horse Incitatus 
that he gave him purple and jeweled 
trappings and even a house and ser- 
vants of his own. Caligula did not 
name his horse for a Prime Minister, 
but he did plan to have the horse 
himself made consul—“Consulatum 
quoque traditur destinasse.” It is in- 
teresting that in the Rome of Cali- 
gula’s dav the fiction was still main- 
tained that the consulship was the 
highest elective office in the state.— 


L.B.L. 


e5ies5ie 
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TEACHER 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The American Classical League 
Service Bureau is offering for the 
calendar year 1952 a placement ser- 
vice for teachers of Latin and Greek. 
For details see the October, 1951, 
issue of THe CrassicaL OvutTLooKk 
(page 1) or write to the Director. 
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Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press [1951]. Pp. 

plus 273. $3.25. 

In view of the understandable re- 
fusal of the commercial publishing 
houses to continue carrying volumes 
on which they face inevitable losses, 
the Harvard University Press is en- 
titled to the gratitude of all classi- 
cists who must rely upon English 
commentaries in. their teaching for 
taking over the publication of this 
member of Ginn = and Company's 
College Series of Latin Authors. Its 
defects, due to the scholarly work 
on Catullus since 1893, when it was 
first published, are far outweighed 
by the fact that it is the only brief 
annotated edition in English of the 
complete works of the poet. And for 
the preparation of a new. edition, 
with modernized text and_ notes, 
there is one great obstacle, as J. P. 
Elder points out in his brief fore- 
word to this reprint: nus desunt. 

short description will suffice for 

those to whom the volume is_ un- 
familiar. A thorough introduction 
discusses early lyric poetry at Rome, 
the life of the poet, the extant man- 
uscripts, the poet’s “Friends and 
Foes,” his meters and prosody. Then 
come the poems, with commentary 
at the bottom of the page. At the 
end are the critical notes, an index 
of proper names, and one to the 
no¢es. 

To quote Dr. Elder again, “this 
edition indeed deserves to last plus 
uno saeclo.” —K.G. 


From Homer to Menander: Forces 
in Greek Poetic Fiction. By L. A. 
Post. (Sather Classical Lectures, 
Vol. 23.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 323. $3.75. 

“A work of fiction involves 

. two patterns: that of events and 
that of human psychology . . . Each 
work of fiction implies in its empha- 
sis and pattern a philosophic attitude 
toward life” (259). To trace the de- 
velopment of ancient Greek fiction 
from Homer through Menander in 
terms of these two patterns, to study 
the “forces” at work in this litera- 
ture as “the art that depicts all the 
potentialities of human life” (2), and 
to reconstruct for the Greeks the 
philosophy of fiction lacking in 

Aristotle: these are the: purposes set 

up and largely achieved in this vol- 
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ume by the Haverford College Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Disregarding the 
purely poetic side of epic and drama, 
the author, after analyzing the Odys- 
sey and the /liad, the extant tragedies, 
and the fragments of Menander, 
reaches the conclusion “that the total 
impact of Greek fiction is high- 
ly moral in its intention” (¢5 ). 

There is much of interest and val- 
ue here: the stress on the gradual 
transformation of tragedy, made clear 
by the simultaneous discussion of the 
Sophoclean and Euripidean plays— 
arranged chronologically and topic- 
ally, the emphasis on possible politi- 
cal references and purposes in trag- 
edy; the role of Euripides as pre- 
cursor of New Comedy; the excellent 
reassessment of the Poetics; the il- 
luminating parallels to Oriental and 
later Occidental literature. On the 
other hand, the view that Penelope 
is “the emotional center” (20) of the 
Odyssey, which can hardly be ac- 
cepted, impairs the chapter on that 
epic; the classification and evalu- 
ation of some of the plays (e.g., the 
Alcestis) is open to question, and the 
stress laid upon the fictional (and 
hence moral) aspect of tragedy 
slights its value as good theater. 

The review copy sent to the edi- 
tors omitted sixteen pages from two 
chapters, replacing them by dupli- 
cates of other pages, thus ruining the 
discussion of eight plays. Caveat 
emptor. —K.G. 


Rome a World Power: A Second- 
Year Course. By Irene J. Crabb and 
C. Russell Small. Chicago: Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1951. Pp. xxiv plus 
640. $0.00 


This book completes the  custo- 
mary two-book combination. The 
first book (Living with the Romans ) 
was reviewed in THe CLassicaL Our- 
Look for March, 1950. The Latin and 
English content of the second book 
is a far remove from that of the 
typical second-year book of some 
thirty vears ago, when “second-year 
Latin” and : 
mous terms. 

The Latin reading in Part One 
consists of a condensed and adapted 
version of Plautus’ Aulularia; in Part 
Two it consists of seventeen stories 
taken from the Aeneid; in Part 
Three, of copious selections (many 
of them adapted) from the Gallic 
War I-VII. In Part Three omitted 
chapters are summarized in English. 
In all three Parts, little essays in Eng- 
lish precede and accompany the La- 
tin text, and in the Latin text su- 
perior figures guide the pupil to in- 
terpretative notes. Under the disarm- 
ing heading “How Words Work” 


“Caesar” were synony- 
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new grammatical forms and _princi- 
ples are discussed as they appear in 
Parts One and Two. Introductory 
pages Xiv-xxili provide a review of 
first-year grammar, and pages 564-597 
are given over to the usual type of 
grammatical appendix. 


The teaching material is not brok- 


en down into “lessons”, but almost 


every teaching unit provides prac- 
tice in ety mologizing under the 
headings “Latin, Source of English 


Words” and “New Types of Old 
Friends.” Some practice in writing 
Latin is provided on pages 551-563 
in the form of 116 English-to-Latin 
sentences based on the Latin content 
of Part Two. 


In spite of the wide range in Latin 
reading material the general Latin- 
E nglish vocabulary of 1728 entries is 
not excessive. The English-Latin vo 
cabulary lists only 302 words. 

There are 252 illustrations in the 
book, covering a wide range in size, 
quality and subject. The 46 pictures 
in color are uniformly attractive. 


As might be expected in a book 
W hich touches on so many 
there are some inaccuracies; for ex- 
ample, on page 21, here the Latin 
prefix a- in amens is identified with 
alpha-privative. And the city fathers 
of Laurentum or Lavinium would 
certainly have challenged a designa- 
tion of Alba Longa as the “oldest 
Latin town” (p. 600 ). —W. L. ( 
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The New York Classical Club: 1goo- 
1950. By E. Adelaide Hahn. Pri- 
vately printed, 1950. Pp. 4o. 


At its spring meeting in 1950, the 
New York Classical Club celebrated 
the completion of its first Pentecon- 
taetia. To honor the occasion, the 
club issued an anniversary booklet 
which had been prepared by the 
club’s Historian. In addition to an 
account of the club’s activities over 
the period, the booklet contains a 
President’s Message from Edward C. 
Chickering, a list of Past Presidents 
and Past Secretary-Treasurers (a 
veritable Who's Who or Who Was 
Who in the Classics in the metropoli- 
tan area for the past half century) 
a list of officers for 1950-1951, the 
club’s present constitution, and a list 
of “members in good standing” on 
April 30, 1950. 


This booklet would make interest- 
ing and suggestive reading for the 
officers of any local Classical Club. 
Copies may be obtained, at $1.00 
each, by addressing the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. S. A. Akielaszek, 845 
Longfellow Avenue, New York 59, 


m. —W.L. C. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE } 
SERVICE BUREAU 














Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
VUimeograph 
592. Some Suggestions for May Day 
yw Spring Festivals. 15¢. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 
\n attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 

Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
“has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. In color 
printing red and black. 20¢. 

os Classical League Award Key 

\ specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 

This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 


teacher's signature. $2.20. 


WwW ords, 


Card Ganie 

Famous Romans. A card game. An 
invaluable aid in the teaching 
of Roman legends and_ history. 
Contains 144  regulation-sized 
cards, with booklet of directions 
for playing five varieties of the 
game. May be played by two to 
ten persons. D1.00. 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 

Post Cards. The design, in green ink, 
is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A 
Joyous Holiday!”). Can be sent 
to pupils at the end of the school 
vear. Price, 30¢ for a packet of 
ten cards. 
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Bookplates 

A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Ungummed. 
Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


tw 


Books 

Limited quantities. Please 
early, and indicate a second choice. 
The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 

of the story of Theseus, based 

on the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 


( rder 


3.00. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version by Hen- 
rico Maffacini of Collodi’s Pi- 
nocchio. $1.50. 

Canes. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group II” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 

and an extensive bib- 

liography on the music of the 

Greeks and Romans. Group I, 


and verse, 


so¢,; Group Il, 75¢. 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. Pubished by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
\ new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. 45¢. 

Carmina Latina. Forty 
with music. 25¢. 
Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 

the origin of English words. 2<5¢. 
4 BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 
Ihe Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 20¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXII, a new 
Latin word list designed (1) to pro- 
vide a basic Latin vocabulary ac- 
cording to frequency and (2) to show 
the natural kinship of words as an 
aid to vocabulary building. The list 
was prepared by Gerald F. Else, State 

University of lowa, and was first 

published in The Classical Weekly, 

Vol. 45, No. 15. Offprints have been 

made available through the kindness 

of the author and the editor; the off- 
prints were financed by a grant from 
the Graduate College of the State 

University of Iowa. 

THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 


Latin songs 
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League Special Committee which for 
four years has been investigating the 
place of the Classics in the various 
types of “Humanities” courses in the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. 

tHE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Bulletin XIL (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is now available at 
75¢ a copy. 

LATIN WORD LISI 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
Kk. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 

VISUAL AIDS 

A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, so¢. 

" CLASSIFIED PRICE 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Club, Pictures (Mythology ), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
English, Value of the Classics, Ver- 
gil, Word Study. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently 
mimeographs. 
63.Roman_ Dress. 


LISTS 


revised 

Revised March, 
1952. 25¢. 

i243. Words of Latin Derivation Used 
in the Study of Civics. Revised 
March, 1952. 15¢. 

129.Some_ Living — Statues. 
October, 1951. 20¢. 

171. How the Romans Dressed. (Il- 
lustrated.) Revised April, 1951. 


25¢. 


Revised 


227.Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
IOS1. 19¢. 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Publish- 
ers as in Print April, 1951. 15¢. 

587.A Selected Bibliography on 


Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢. 

658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
The Junior Classical League. 15¢. 

662. A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Re- 
vised March, 1951. 25¢. 

666. School and Community 


Publi- 
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city. A teacher's manual prepared 
by Pauline L. Burton, Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations of the American 
cal League. 20¢. 


Classi- 


667. The Prize Apple, or \pples That 
Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern variation 
on the old theme of the Judg- 
ment of Paris. A playlet in Eng- 
lish. 3 bovs and 10 girls. 20¢. 


668. Living Pictures from Mythology. 


May also be used for Living 
Statues. 20¢. 
669. A List of Publishers and Their 


Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 20¢. 
670. Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢. 

671. Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢. 

672. A List of Standardized Tests Re- 
ported in Print September, 1951. 
10¢. 

673. Successive Steps in Understand- 
ing a Latin Sentence. 5¢. 

675. Actus Fatis. A play in english 
written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢. 

677.Pan versus Apollo. By 
Moon. A pantomimic  dance- 
drama, accompanied by English 
verse. Based on the story of the 
invention of the svrinx and the 
punishment of Midas. Full di- 
rections for costumes, properties, 
staging, and music. 20¢. 

eS hee oe 
INDEX TO VOLUME XXIX 
I. FLEES 
Academic Specimen, An (Thayer), 

4; Acceptances, 27; Activities of the 

Junior Classical League (Kyve), 17; 

Addenda (Baker), 4, Aeschylus Re- 

corded (White), 80; American Classi- 

cal League Citations (Lawler), 4; 

American Classical League—Reports 

of Officers, 7; American Classical 

League Service Bureau, 9, 22, 30, 41, 

50, 62, 74, 85; Another Initiation, 4; 

Any Questions? 82; April Banquets 

(Aguilia, Burton), 67; Arch of Bara 

(Picture), 54; Arch 

Reflected in the Charente River at 

Saintes (Picture), 39; Astrological 

Party, An (Hill), 35; Baccho Laudi 

(Charles), 55; Birthday of Rome, 

The, 68; Book Notes, 20, 29, 40, 49, 

60, 73, 84; Brightest and Best of the 

Sons of the Morning (Robertson), 

33; Caesar Programs (Hill), 55; Call 

for Summer Courses, 34; Christmas 

and Saturnalia Activities (Hill), 27; 

Classical Firsts? (Echols), 19; Classi- 

cist and the King of Siam, The 

(Lawler), 19; Classics and German, 


Ilanon 


of Germanicus 
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The (Altenhein), 71; Classics in Hu- 
manities-Curricula, The (Pratt and 
others), 69; Classics in the Century's 
Sixth Decade (Korfmacher ), 45; Club 
Officers, 15; Club Stationery ( Lar- 
son), 16; Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, 68; Contest Closing, 27: Cor- 
respondence ( Morris), 68; Cui Doe’s 
‘Take’ the Ablative (White), 60; De 
Bello Ballico (Kadison), 56; De Cu- 
lice Pseudovergiliano (Pack), 49; De 
Galeis (DeGraff), 39; Dika (Sher- 
man), 60, Echo” of Sappho (Sker- 
man), 47; Elephants Then and Now 
(Mierow), 28; Encouragement for 
the Classics (Young), 27; Enrollments 
(Perry), 48; Enrollments and Cur- 
ricula (Agard, Brunt), 4, February 
Banquets and Programs (Rosebrook, 
Little), 47; For a Minister, 15; Fourth 
Annual Latin Institute, The (Raaves ), 
s; From a Famous Scholar (Robin- 
son), 67; Garments That Burst into 
Flame (Lawler), 66; Gerard and the 
Classics (Kadison), 28; Give the Out- 
look, 28; Greek Customs in Samoa 
(Finch), 66, Greek Scholarship, A, 
48; Group Dynamics (Kelley), 48; 
Guns or Butter (Lawler), 59; Hero 
Tales (Burton), 47; Horror Vacui, 
Ancient and Modern (McCartney ), 
28; Household Shrine, A, (Right- 


mire), 16; Ides of March, The, 58; 


In Nativitate Domini, 25; Initiation, 
An, 56, International Language 
(Mann), 48; Introitus de Resurrec 
tione Domini (Picture), 65; Invita- 


tion, An (Johnson), 35; Italian Paral- 
lel to the Realism of \pelles and 
Zeuxis, An (McCartney), 69; Junior 
Classical League, The (Kyve), 6, 
Know about an Opening? 66, 83; 
Lamp of Honor (Burton), 56; Latin 
Conference, A (Hill), 55; Latin for 
Engineering (Man), 36; Latin in 
Mexico (Poore), 56; Latin Institute, 
1952, (Montgomery), 36, 56, Latin 
Newspapers (Hind, Zoller) 27; Latin 
Prepositions Do Govern a Case 
(Hahn), 80; Latin Seeds of Modern 
Drama (Joves), 65; League Is Hon- 
ored, The, 2; Let’s Go to Oxford! 
(Land), 46, Letters from Our Read- 
ETS, 3, 15,27. 35,47, 55, 67, 19; Libraries 
in Ancient Athens (Brouzas), 13; 
Love Conquers All (Earle), 45; 
Maria Regina’s Sallust (Weber), 39; 
Marshall Plan for Classics (Young), 
8o; Materials, 8, 35, 50, 62, 67, 79; 
Modern Paris, A (Burnett), 49; New 
Horizons in High-School Latin (Dun- 
han), 36; New Year Dinner, A 
(Hill), 35; New spaper Publicity 
(Burton), 35; Notes and Notices, 8, 
16, 21, 30, 40, 61, 67, 79; On a Dancer 
in Egypt (Lawler), 36; Other Club 
Activities (Hill), 68; Parallel Use of 
“Vis” and “Power” (McCartney ), 84; 
Paris Herald, The (Burton), 48; 
Pinocchio in Latin, 21; Plants and 
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Forgetfulness of Home (McCartney ), (Mierow), 49; Value of Latin, The Essie, 27, 35, 55, 68, 79; Hind, Doro- 
i 48; Pope’s Horace and Mine (Shep- (Burton), 55; “Veni, Tulli!” (Grow), thy H., 27; Hoerber, R. G., 33 
ard), 13; Prepositions Don't “Take” 48; Vergil’s Birthday, 5; Verse Trans- Jenkins, Gloria, 81; Johnson, J., 35; 
Any Case (Guimere), 48; Program lations (Day), 16, Verse Writing Jones, W. K., 65; Joseph, Sister 
for the Fifth Annual Latin Institute Contest, 15, 81; Volunteers for Greek Emily, C. S. J., 81; Kadison, Mrs. I. 
(Land), 68; Questions, Please! 70; (Cochran), 56, Walls of Tarragona, D., 28, 56; Kelley, Mrs. E. W., 48; 
Recruiting (Hill), 79; Roman Ban- The (Picture), 53; We Can Walk Korfmacher, W. C., 45; Krinn, Ruth, 
quet, A (Camp), 15; Roman Calen- Only a Littlke Way Together (Gar- 82; Kyne, Estella, 6, 17; Laird, Mrs. 
dar, The (Hoerber), 33; Roman Eire rett), 25; Why Not Join Us? 77; G., 15; Land, G. A., 46, 68; Larson, 
(Echols), 57; Roman Household With Caesar in Spain (Rosenblum), Mrs. L. A., 3, 16; Latimer, J. F., 77; 
Shrine in St. Joseph, Mo. (Picture ), cs Lawler, Lillian B. (L. B. L.), 4, 8, 19, 
16; Ruins of the So-called Palace of I. CONTRIBUTORS 21, 29, 30, 36, 40, 49, 50, 59, 60, 66, 
Gallienus in Bordeaux (Picture), 38; \gard, W. R., 4, 7, 20, 29; Aguilia, 84; Little, Mrs. R. F., 47; McCartney, 
Salutatio, A (Larson), 3; Scholar- Mrs. S., 67; Altenhein, Margarete R., E. S., 28, 48, 69, 84; Mandra, R., 60, 
ship Winners, 3; Slaves (Laird), 15, 71; Anderson, Ardelle, 82; Baker, D. 73; Mann, J., 36, 48; Mierow, C. C. 
Some Comments on the “Latin Re G., 4; Bede, Sister M., 81; Bennett, 28, 49; Montgomery, H. C., 7, 56, 
volt” (Withers), 59; Some Early Kathryn S., 1; Braceland, L., S. J. 61, 74; Moon, Hanon, 16; Morris, S., 
American Latin Text Books and 81; Brouzas, C. G., 13; Brunt, W. L., 68; Pack, R., 49; Perry, C. D., 48; 
Feaching Methods (Latimer), 77; 4; Burnett, G. A., 49; Burton, Mrs. Poore, Chas., 56; Pratt, N. T., 69; 
Some Long-range Birthdays (Derby), P. E., 35, 47, 48, 55, 67; Camp, May Priest, B. G. M., 81; Raanes, Flo- 
27: Spring Activities (Hill, Grow), A. pe: Core. W. 1.1. ts Go) rence E., 5; Rightmuire, Jertha M., 16; 
7g; Stabat Mater (72); Statement of 7, 21, 73, 84, 8; Chartes, 5S. $6; Robertson, J. C., 33; Robinson, D. 
Ownership, 31; Student of Greek, A Cochran, E. E., 56; Day, Mrs. C. S., M., 67; Rogers, C. M. A., 4; Rose- 
(Rogers), 4; Suggestions to Teachers 16, DeGraff, Thelma B., 39; Derby, brook, M. Corinne, 47; Rosenblum, 
of Latin (Burton), 35; Summer C. T.. 37; Dunham, F. S., 36; Earle, M., 53; Sears, Bernice E., 81; Shep- 
d Courses and Latin Institutes, 82; G. W., 45; Echols, E. C.. 19, §7; ard, Mrs. M. L., 13, 80; Sherman, 
Teacher Placement Service (Carr), Engratia, Sister, 82; Finch, C. E., 66, Lucy F., 47, 60; Siver, Joan, 81; 
1, 48, 62, 84; Teaching for American Francis, Svlvia, 81; Garrett, P. T., Spring, Evelyn, 82; Sutherin, Mrs. 
Democracy through Latin (Bevzett), 25; Gries, K. (K. G.), 20, 29, 40, G. H., 82; Thayer, Rev. C. J., S. J., 
1: Theatre and Citadel, Saguntum 50, 61, 74, 84; Grow, Marguerite B., 4a; Thecla, Sister Maria, S. C., 81; 
(Picture), 55; Thirteenth Latin Week 48, 79; Gummere, J. F., 48; Hahn, Weber, B. C., 39; Wells, Phyllis J.. 
(Hanzlton), 47; To Ratse Funds EK. Adelaide. 80; Hamulton, Irma E.. 82: White, D. S.. 60. 80; Wilkinson. 
(Moon), 16; Tribute to a Teacher 47; Healy, Jane, 81; Heaney, Thos. Diana, 82; Withers, A. M., 59; Young, 
. (Shepard), 80; True Fish Story, A B., S. J., 81; Henry, Judith, 82; Hill, A. M., 27, 80; Zoller, Mrs. E., 28. 








MAGNETIC TAPES FOR 
TEACHING LATIN 


“Responde Mihi” Prepared by the Department of Classics 
University of Minnesota 


Renaissance Of Latin 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. The following programs are now generally available: 
RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska TALKS IN ENGLISH (14 min. each)—4 Items 
“QUIS SUM?” SERIES (14 min. each)—5 Items 
No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- “LATINE LOQUIMUR” SERIES (14 min. each) , 


ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 


5 Items 
LECTURE IN ENGLISH (About 27 minutes) 
No. 2 LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE FLL 17. “Before Caesar Came.” An interview with 
GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester Norman J. DeWitt on the background of Caesar’s 


conquest of Gaul. 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 


MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 
Fees for recording, if tapes are furnished, range from 
No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF 75 cents to 1.25. The cost of tapes and recordings 


See Sed or Sth snmmestor range from $2.50 to $4.00. For recording service and 
for information about the cost of recordings and re- 


: ’ : producing machines, address 
Postpaid by first class mail 


at $2.00 each 
MAGNETIC RECORDER AND 
Richard H. Walker REPRODUCING CORP. 

8 Mast on Road 241 North Seventeenth Street 

. vill mr ~e PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 

ronxville 6G, as Attention: Mr. A. L. Borkow, Jr. 
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The American Classical League 
Thirty-Fourth Year 


and 


Fifth 


Annual Institute 


June 19-21, 1952 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1952 INSTITUTE 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 
New Views, in Color, of Ancient Greece and Rome Today 
All Sessions to be held in Room 1 Upham Hall—no stairs to climb 
Reception, with music, in the Parlors of Hamilton Hall 
Concert Friday evening by Norman Scott, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera (all Institute visitors are invited as guests of the 
Miami University Artists Series) 


Trees — — — Spacious Lawns — — — Trees 


Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $5.00 per day (or 
slightly more if unusual conditions develop). Hamilton Hall will serve as headquarters and 
adjacent South Hall will be reserved for Catholic Sisters. Rooms will be available before the 
Institute begins but the first meal will be luncheon on June 19. Partial days and individual 
meals will be charged at nominal and proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio: 


Address 


Institution Expected to arrive 














